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The  Inauguration  of  Abraham  Lincoln 


A Reminder  to  the  Youthful  Student 


incolnjj 


WITHOUT  Question.  Abraham  Lin- 
coln was  one  of  the  most 
unique  men  since  Jesus,  the 
cnrpenter's  son.  Son  of  n drinking  man, 
brought  up  by  a tender-hearted  stepmother, 
stood  Lincoln,  the  inun  of  honor,  before 
nil  rational  rensoners  of  bis  generation. 
No  church  could  claim  him  within  its  folds, 
nor  could  the  political  expert  have  power 
over  this  distinguished  American. 

On  March  4,  1SG1,  at  high  noon,  amid 
a throng  of  people,  an  open  barouche 
drove  up  to  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
entrance  of  Willard's  Hotel,  in  the  city 
of  Washington.  Its  single  occupant  was 
"a  large,  heavy,  nwkwnrd-uioviug  man,  far 
advanced  in  years,  with  short  nnd  thin 
gray  hair,  full  face,  plentifully  seamed  and 
wrinkled,  head  curiously  incliucd  to  the 
left  shoulder,  a low-crowned,  broad-brimmed 
silk  hot,  an  immeuso  white  cravat,  like 
a poultice,  thrusting  his  old-fashioned 
collar  up  to  his  ears,  dressed  in  black 
throughout,  with  a swallow-tailed  coat 
not  of  the  newest  style."  This  was  Presi- 
dent Buchanan,  come  to  escort  Abraham 
Lincoln,  President-elect,  to  the  capitol. 
where  he  was  to  take  the  oath  of  office. 
Mr.  Buchanan  typified  the  end  of  a po- 
litical era,  ns  Lincoln  typified  the  begin- 
ning of  a now  one. 

The  aged  Pennsylvanian,  who  had 
fought  in  the  War  of  1812,  whose  chief 
hope  for  months  had  been  to  end  his 
administration  in  pence,  and  the  tall,  vigor- 
ous man  of  fifty-two  from  the  Illinois 
prairies,  came  out  of  the  hotel  arm  in  arm, 
and  in  the  presence  of  a gaping  crowd, 
held  back  by  a line  of  militia,  entered  the 
barouche,  nnd  were  driven  up  the  avenue 
toward  the  eapitol.  The  dny  was  fine, 
with  the  brilliant,  genial  sunshine  that 
spring  sometimes  brings  thus  early  in  that 
latitude.  There  was  no  demonstration  as 
the  carrioge  nnd  its  escort — described  as 
"a  rather  disorderly  nnd  certainly  not  very 
imposing  procession" — proceeded  toward 
the  capital.  Yet  there  were  many  dark 
faces  in  the  crowd  on  either  side  of  the 
way.  and  on  the  roofs  of  various  houses, 
in  commanding  positions,  were  concealed 
squads  of  sbnrpshooters,  stationed  by  Gen- 
eral Scott,  with  explicit  orders  to  guide 
them  in  case  of  disturbances  in  the 


linrmed  in  person  on  bis  trip  to  the  na- 
tion's capital,  for  threats  had  been  made 
that  he  should  never  be  inaugurated,  and 
General  Winfield  Scott,  ns  commander  of 
the  army,  had  employed  all  the  men  he 
could  secure  from  the  army  and  miiitiu 
to  guard  the  line  of  march  and  the  capital. 
Yet  nothing  untoward  occurred,  anil  shortly 
after  one  o'clock  Abraham  Lincoln  nnd 


Lincoln  nnd  her  three  sons.  Chief  Justice 
Taney  of  the  Supreme  Court,  who  was  to 
ndminister  the  oath,  and  the  clerk  of  the 
Senate  bearing  a Bible,  proceeded  to  the 
east  front  of  the  capitol,  where  a platform 
had  been  erected  over  the  steps,  with  a 
sort  of  open  wooden  shed  on  it.  In  this 
little  structure  nil  epochal  event  in  Ameri- 
can history  now  took  place.  The  greatest 
American  of  his  time  here  took  up  the 
heaviest  responsibilities  that  had  ever 
fallen  on  the  shoulders  of  a President. 
Here  he  was  to  enunciate  the  lofty  prin- 
ciples that  were  to  enable  him  to  guide 
the  nation  through  its  severest  trials.  The 
chief  features  of  the  scene  have  become 
a familiar  part  of  American  history.  Pic- 
tures have  preserved  the  appearance  of 
the  platform,  of  the  unfinished  capital 


Treason  was  on  all  sides,  but  the  honest 
Lincoln  was  firm  to  the  issues  of  the  hour. 
In  this  so-called  Christian  nation  the  scene 
was  a most  pitiful  one.  The  outgoing 
party  hud  but  little  sympathy  for  the  in- 
coming one.  Many  men  forgot  their  true 
manhood  and  put  pnrty  before  their  nation, 
us  to-day  many  Christians  put  their  creed 
before  religion. 

Lincoln  was  deeply  a religious  man ; 
few  clergymen  of  his  generation  were  bet- 
ter reud  on  Bible  matters  than  the  fearless 
mnu  of  the  hour. 

Many  had  feared  that  Lincoln  would  be 


James  Buelmnan  arrived  before  the  enpi- 
tol,  then  an  unfinished  building,  with  a 
portion  of  its  front  obscured  by  a litter 
of  stages,  derricks,  uud  building  material. 

The  oflicinl  pnrty  proceeded  to  the  Sen- 
ate chamber,  which  was  crowded  with 
dignitaries,  including  the  entire  diplomatic- 
corps,  to  witness  the  ceremony  of  swear- 
ing in  tlie  Vice-President-elect,  Hannibal 
Hamlin,  of  Muine.  This  ceremony  per- 
formed, Mr.  Lincoln,  accompanied  still  by 
President  Buchanan,  nnd  followed  by  Mrs. 


dome  above  with  a derrick  towering  near, 
of  the  crowd  on  the  level  below,  and  of 
the  tall,  gaunt  figure  of  Lincoln  delivering 
bis  inaugural  address. 

Many  writers  of  that  time  have  left  au 
intimate  description  of  the  appearance  of 
the  persons  on  the  platform.  They  were 
actors  calculated  to  give  a dramatic  value 
to  the  scene,  if  any  were  needed  beyond 
that  imparted  by  the  presence  of  the  plain, 
strong  man  from  the  far  interior  of  the 
country,  called  hither  to  save  the  nation. 


& Bottble  Emancipation 


Near  the  President  sat  Stephen  A.  Doug- 
las, the  "little  giant"  of  the  Democracy, 
who  had  been  one  of  Lincoln's  opponents 
in  the  election  as  a candidate  of  the  North- 
ern Democrats  for  the  presidency.  1-Ie 
had  come  to  greet  the  incoming  President, 
iu  order  to  show  the  country  that,  in 
spite  of  his  political  views,  he  was  for  the 
Union.  Probably  no  net  of  his  political 
life  was  to  do  more  to  secure  Douglas  an 
honorable  place  in  history.  Chief  Justice 
Taney,  that  upright  man,  had  also  taken 
a leading  part  in  the  prelude  to  the  great 
drama  now  opening.  He  was  the  author 
of  the  opinion  delivered  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  celebrated  Drcd  Scott  cose, 
declaring  that  property  in  slnves  could  not 
be  interfered  with  by  Congress  in  the  Ter- 
ritories, an  opinion  that  bud  done  more 
than  any  other  single  cause  to  briug  ubout 
the  crisis  the  country  was  now  facing. 
Judge  Taney  was  eighty-four,  but  he  still 
held  the  views  that  hud  allied  him  in  this 
decision  with  the  slave-holding  interest. 

There  were  but  few  cheers  when  the 
official  party  arrived  on  the  plntform. 
Enemies  of  Lincoln  nnd  the  North  were 
plentiful  in  the  crowd.  The  frieuds  of  the 
President  did  not  wish  to  irritate  them  by 
cheering.  Every  loyal  nerve  was  tense, 
nnd  every  loyal  heart  hoped  there  would 
be  no  outbreak — no  tragedy. 

As  the  tall  and  homely  looking  Lincoln 
came  forward  observers  close  to  him  saw 
that  he  had  made  a departure  from  his 
usual  easy  style  of  dress.  1-Ie  wore  a 
new  suit,  his  usual  frock  coat  having 
given  place  to  a dress  coat.  His  waistcoat 
was  of  black  satin,  his  trousers  blnek,  bis 
hut  a black  beaver,  nnd  he  carried  a large 
ebony  cane  with  n gold  head.  On  arriv- 
ing at  his  place  Mr.  Lincoln  looked  about 
for  a place  for  his  hat,  and,  finding  none, 
wns  about  to  deposit  it  on  the  Door,  when 
Mr.  Douglas  came  to  the  rescue  of  his 
old  rivul  nnd  took  the  hat,  which  he  con- 
tinued to  hold.  Lincoln  then  thrust  his 
cane  into  a corner  of  the  railing  and 
was  ready  to  speak. 

The  unique  honor  of  introducing  Lincoln 
fell  to  Edward  D.  Baker,  of  Oregon,  a 
veteran  of  the  Mexican  War,  then  iu  the 
Senate,  who  wns  destined  to  die  in  battle 
for  the  Union  within  eight  months.  Lin- 
coln had  not  spoken  long  when  his  hearers 
became  conscious  that  they  were  listening 
to  a new  note  in  official  utterances.  No 
longer  was  there  any  tone  of  compromise 
with  secession.  Lincoln  declared  solemnly: 
"I  consider  that,  iu  view  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  laws,  the  I'niou  is  unbroken, 
nnd  to  the  extent  of  my  ability  1 shall 
lake  care,  as  the  Constitution  itself  ex- 
pressly enjoins  upon  me,  thut  the  Inws 
of  the  Union  be  faithfully  executed  in 
all  the  States.  Doing  this  I deem  to  be 
only  a simple  duty  on  my  part,  and  I 
shall  perform  it,  so  far  us  practicable,  un- 
less my  rightful  masters,  the  American 
people,  shall  withhold  the  requisite  means, 
or  iu  some  authoritative  manner  direct  the 
contrary.”  The  calm,  judicial  tone  of  the 
address  nnd  the  clear,  resonant  voice  of 
the  speaker,  trained  in  the  West  by  long 
practice  iu  out-of-door  oratory,  rnndc  a 
profound  impressiou. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  that  he  would 
do  bis  utmost  to  preserve  the  Union,  while 
his  attitude  toward  the  South  was  unequiv- 


“AND  when  the  victory  shall  be  complete — when  there  shall  be  neither  a 
slave  nor  a drunkard  on  the  earth — how  proud  the  title  of  that  land 
which  may  truly  claim  to  be  the  birthplace  and  cradle  of  both  those  revolutions 
that  shall  have  ended  in  that  victory.  How  nobly  distinguished  that  people  who 
shall  have  planted  and  nurtured  to  maturity  both  the  political  and  moral  free- 
dom Of  their  SpecieS.  ” Jlbmham  Lincoln.  Springfield,  Illinois,  February  22,  1842. 
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i’ords : 


"In 


ocolly  enuuclntcd  in 
your  hands,  ray  dissatisfied  fellow-country- 
men nnd  not  in  mine,  is  the  momentous 
issue  of  civil  war.  The  government  will 
not  assail  you.  You  enn  lmvo  no  conflict 
without  being  yourselves  the  aggressors. 
You  have  no  oath  registered  in  heaven  to 
destroy  the  government,  while  I shall  have 
the  most  solemn  one  fo  preserve,  protect, 
and  defend  It." 

As  the  concluding  words  of  the  cele- 
brated peroration  of  the  speech  died  away 
there  was  a hearty  cheer  from  the  crowd. 
Then  the  clerk  of  the  Senate  stepped  for- 
ward nnd  opened  the  Bible,  nnd  the  aged 
Justice  Taney,  visibly  affected,  began  to 
repeat  the  oath,  which  Lincoln,  with  his 
hnnd  on  the  open  book,  solemnly  pro- 
nounced after  him:  "I,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
do  solemnly  swear  that  I will  faithfully 
execute  the  office  of  President  of  the 
United  Stntes,  and  will,  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States." 

Then  n battery  on  the  brow  of  Capitol 
Hill  thundered  a salute,  nnd  James  Bu- 
chanan, private  citizen,  nnd  President  Lin- 
coln returned  to  their  carriage  nnd  were 
driven  to  the  White  House.  Hero  the  ven- 
erable Buchanan,  heartily  glad  to  be  safely 
out  of  office,  shook  President  Lincoln  by 
the  hnnd  on  the  threshold  nnd  wished  him 
personal  happiness  aud  a peaceful  term. 

And  Abraham  Lincoln  took  command, 
nnd  ruled  with  honor  to  himself  nud  credit 
to  Anglo-Saxon  civilization.  May  the 
render  of  this  monograph  study  the  life 
of  Lincoln,  whose  deeds  of  valor  arc 
worthy  of  emulation. — The  Chriilian 
Work. 


Some  Side-Lights  and  Sentiments 
of  Abraham  Lincoln 


nlmnnnc  which  showed  Ihnt  at  that  par- 
ticular time  no  moon  was  shining  nt  all. 
The  jury  brought  in  n verdict  of  acquittal 

He  was  a mnn  with  a conscience.  He 
was  called  honest.  But  one  meant  more 
than  the  other.  When  working  with  his 
bunds,  at  one  time  in  his  early  life,  he 
lias  been  known  to  wnlk  several  miles  to 
•turn  the  amount  of  six  cents  which  hud, 
by  mistake,  beeu  overpaid  him.  That  is 
one  thing.  But,  it  being  his  principle  to 
undertake  no  law  case  excepting  when  he 
thought  that  he  was  on  the  right  side 
from  a strictly  moral  point  of  view,  he 
had  been  known  to  decline  compensation 
when  ho  found  that  his  case  hnd  no  equity 
in  it. 


H.  y 


THE  traits  of  a real  boy 

ns  those  of  n great  man.  Ur,  ns 
Milton  once  wrote,  “The  childhood 
shows  the  mnn,  ns  morning  shows  the 
day."  Of  Washington  it  was  said:  “He 
never  told  a lie."  Of  Abraham  Lincoln  it 
is  said : "IIo  always  obeyed  his  mother." 

He  grew  to  be  more  thnn  six  feet  in 
height  before  he  reached  his  eighteenth 
birthday.  He  grew  more  rapidly  in  the  good 
graces  of  those  who  knew  him  best.  His 
discriminating  stepmother,  who  came  into 
the  household  when  ho  was  in  1.1s  eleventh 
year,  said,  “Abo  was  the  best  boy  I ever 
saw  or  expect  to  see."  While  in  his  teens 
he  wns  n most  welcome  guest  in  every  home 
and  cabin  up  nnd  down  the  rough  country 
in  which  he  lived.  He  cheered  the  fire- 
sides of  oil  neighbors  nnd  compensated 
himself  by  rending  every  book  which  they 
possessed. 

His  school  wns  so  distant  from  his  home 
that  he  walked  nine  miles  each  day  to 
nttend  it.  He  said  thnt  the  nggregnte  of 
his  schooling  was  not  more  thnn  one  year. 

At  school  he  distinguished  himself  in 
spelling.  Ho  wns  fond  nlso  of  arithmetic, 
and  would  sit  nt  home  by  the  fireside  nnd 
work  out  problems  with  a piece  of  clinr- 
conl  on  the  back  of  a wooden  shovel.  Ho 
often  studied  till  midnight,  even  when  work- 
ing, nnd  obliged  to  begin  enrly 
ing.  It  wns  said  of  him  that  his  personal 
exertions  to  improve  resulted  in  a higher 
mental  development  thnn  thnt  of  many 
a college  graduate.  His  first  composition 
was  on  the  subject  of  "Cruelty  to  Ani- 
mals." His  first  newspaper  article  was 
on  the  subject  of  “Temperance,"  nnd  was 
published  in  Ohio.  He  often  attempted  to 
declaim  on  topics  of  interest  to  himself 
nnd  to  speak  extempore  to  friends  or  im- 
aginary persons.  Often  his  topic  wns 
observed  to  be  the  sin  of  cruelty,  or  the 
infliction  of  pain.  This  fact  is  the  key  to 
some  of  his  most  important  acta  in  public 
life. 

When  he  liegnn  to  rend  Blackstone,  with 
the  view  to  being  n lawyer,  he  would  mas- 
ter forty  pages  nt  u sitting.  He  mastered 
six  books  of  Euclid  after  becoming  n mem- 
ber of  Congress.  When,  in  debate  with  bis 
antagonist,  Judge  Dougins,  on  one  occa- 
sion, he  answered  an  impeachment  of  the 
veracity  of  one  whom  he  hnd  quoted  by 
saying,  "Euclid,  by  a course  of  reasoning, 
proves  that  all  the  angles  of  n triangle  nre 
equal  to  two  right  angles;  now  would 
you  undertake  to  disprove  thnt  by  calling 
Euclid  a liar?"  This  same  trust  nud  simple 
dependence  in  facts  beyond  contradiction 
served  him  n good  purpose  throughout  his 
entire  life.  The  chief  witness  in  a cose 
in  which  n mnn  hnd  been  charged  with 
atrocious  assault  upon  another  hnd  testi- 
fied that  in  the  light  of  the  full  moon  he 
hnd  witnessed  the  encounter.  The  case 
looked  bad.  The  jury  was  ready  to  convict. 
But  Mr.  Lincoln  drew  from  his  bng  an 


r more  careful  of  his  charac- 
ter than  of  his  costume.  It  wns  said  thnt 
he  wns  well  dressed  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life  when  he  took  Ills  seat  In  the  Legis- 
lature to  which  he  was  sent  in  183-1. 

His  generosity  wns  for  others.  He  wns 
known  to  have  paid  the  ransom  of  a poor 
Negro  who,  unknowingly,  had  landed  from 
his  bont  ou  the  Louisiana  shore  when,  by 
law,  to  do  so  was  to  be  sold  into  sinvery 
nud  bondage.  This  wns  at  a time  when 
parents  nnd  gunrdinns  frightened  unruly 
children  Into  obedieucc  by  telling  them 
thnt  if  they  were  not  good  the  kidnappers 
would  come  and  blacken  their  faces  uud 
sell  them  into  bondage. 

In  little  things  Mr.  Lincoln  manifested 
the  same  fairness  nnd  care  as  in  his  later 
great  responsibilities.  When  be  wns  mnde 
postmaster  nt  New  Salem  it  is  told  that 
be  carried  the  mail  of  the  smnll  town 
his  hnt,  ready  to  scree  his  neighbors  w 
whom  he  came  in  contact.  He  seemed 
advance  of  the  present  rural  free  delivt 
his  method. 

He  lived  for  others.  He  suffered  for 
others.  He  suffered  at  seeing  the  suffc 
ng  of  others.  When  he  was  eight  years  of 
ige  he  shot  a wild  turkey  ncur 
father’s  house.  Thnt  wns  the  first  nnd  the 
of  that  sort  of  sport.  "I  do  not 
to  kill  anything,”  he  said.  This  ele- 
ment in  his  nature  made  the  graves  of  his 
soldiers  a torture  to  him. 

What  faults  he  hnd  were  the  result  of 
the  environment  of  his  early  days,  rather 
than  such  as  come  from  conformity  to 
the  weak  nnd  questionable  habits  nnd 

methods  of  Inter  social  and  politirnl  life. 
Mis  personality  wns  nblo  to  resist  the 

world's  principle  of  expediency.  He  wns 
natural,  not  artificial.  He  was  thorough, 
not  superficial. 

Three  characteristics  were  prominent  in 
his  makeup.  Physically  he  was  phenome- 
nal. No  human  being  could  have  endured 
the  load  which  he  bore  during  the  last  half 
dozen  years  of  his  life  without  his  physical 
resource.  Obtrusive  folly  has  more  thnn 
once  been  led  to  respect  bis  ability  in  the 
lino  of  self-defense.  He  would  have  been 
a prodigy  upon  the  football  ground  in  Inter 
times.  His  natural  physical  power  had 
been  unimpaired  by  self-indulgence.  The 
habit  of  smoking,  either  the  pipe  or  cigar, 
nnd  of  drinking  nlcoholic  stimulants  was 
unknown  to  him.  This  record,  to  him, 
wns  n type  of  real  manhood. 

Another  fenture  of  this  great  commoner 
wns  his  mingled  love  of  justice  nnd  his  love 
of  men.  He  needed  not  the  profession  of 
a lawyer  to  respect  law  in  the  highest 
degree  possible.  The  profession  of  the 
lawyer  meant  to  him  not  so  much  a means 
of  livelihood  ns  an  opportunity  of  lovi 
toward  his  fellows.  His  relotion  to  the 
times  in  which  he  lived  was  providential 
nnd  his  personality  wns  a perfect  fit.  In 
the  pocket  of  a Union  soldier,  dead  upon 
the  field  of  battle,  was  found  n picture 
of  Mr.  Lincoln ; upon  it  hud  been  written 
the  words  "God  bless  the  President."  He 
soldier,  once  pardoned  when  con- 
demned to  be  shot  for  sleeping  on  duty. 
The  President  hnd  pardoned  him  as  "a 
brave  farmer  boy,  unaccustomed  to  night 
watching,  though  anxious  to  serve  his 
country." 

Mr.  Lincoln  wns  fond  of  telling  stories. 
He  has  been  criticized  for  this.  It  wns 
the  habit  of  his  time  nud  environment. 
But  it  wns  far  more  thnn  this.  Many  a 
man,  nud  woman,  too,  who  bad  come  to 
the  President  to  secure  n position  or  a 
promise  lias  been  dismissed  not  dis- 
courteously, but  with  nn  anecdote  nnd  a 
word  of  cheer  which  did  help  them  to  benr 
disappointment  without  feelings  of  dis- 
pleasure toward  the  Chief  Magistrate. 
The  aim  of  the  President  wns  to  soften 
the  sense  of  injustice  in  the  indiscriminnt- 
ing  applicant. 

When  nil  methods  failed,  nnd  every  rea- 
sonable measure  was  rejected,  nud  the  hour 
hnd  struck,  then  the  proclamation  wns 
made  which  liberated  millions  of  bonds- 


— nn  uct  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  this  world. 

The  great  underlying  motive  in  each 
se  wns  the  same.  The  pardon  given  to 
the  weary  guardsman,  nnd  the  story  told 
the  disnpiMiiuted  candidate,  and  the  proe- 
ms tion  were  each  Intended  to  do  justice 
id  avoid  the  Infliction  of  personal  pain. 
Another  strong  nnd  worthy  trait  which, 
unnoticed,  would  falsely  represent  him  to 
the  reader,  wns  Ills  most  positive  recogui- 
on  of  the  divine  Providence  of  God.  Mr. 
.incoln's  sense  of  God  wns  most  emphatic. 
His  personal  reverence  wns  sincere  though 
spectacular.  It  wns  often  nn  argu- 
ment as  well  ns  on  article  of  his  belief. 

To  one,  in  confidence  and  in  private,  ns 
well  ns  to  relieve  his  personal  feelings  nud 
explain  n position  he  hnd  taken,  he  once 
said,  "I  kuow  there  is  a God.  He  hntes 
injustice  and  slavery.  I see  the  storm 
coming.  I kuow  that  his  hand  is  iu  it. 
If  he  has  n place  nnd  a work  for  me — 
nnd  I think  he  has — I believe  I ntn  rend.v. 
I am  nothing,  but  truth  is  everything.  I 
know  I nm  right  because  I know  that 
liberty  Is  right.  Christ  teaches  it,  nnd 
Christ  is  God.  I have  told  them  thnt  a 
house  divided  against  itself  enunot  stand, 
and  Christ  uud  reuson  say  the  same,  and 
they  will  find  it  so.  Dougins  don't  care 
whether  sinvery  is  voted  up  or  down.  But 
God  cares,  and  humnuity  cares,  nnd  I 
care,  aud  with  God's  help  I shall  not  fail." 


each  of  these  pieces.  Now  have  the  black- 
smith make  two  T steering-rods  (Fig.  3). 
This  done,  the  next  step  is  to  fasten  the 
steering  rods  to  the  pieces  X.  Then  re- 
move the  top  cross-rials  nnd  screw  two 
: hinges  to  the  44-inch  sides  of  pieces 
X (Fig.  2).  Screw  these  hinges  close  to 
the  ends  of  pieces  X.  Then  screw  the 
.ther  halves  of  the  hinges  to  the  springs, 
just  halfway  between  the  spring-holders. 

It  is  important  thnt  the  sleds  should  be 
hinged  in  this  way,  ns  otherwise  in  going 


How  to  Build  a Bob-Sled 


NOW  thm 

r,: 


OW  that  the  winter  months  nre  here, 

: club  together  with  some 
friendB  nnd  build  a "bob" 
small,  weak  concern  that  will  break 
when  more  thnn  three  persons  nttempt  to 
const  on  it,  but  a good-sized  "bob"  which 
will  afford  you  some  fun?  I Bhall  try  to 
tell  briefly  how  a “bob"  with  these  neces- 
sary qualifications  may  he  built. 

First,  go  to  the  lumberyard  nnd  select  n 
plank  12  feet  by  14  inches  by  1 1-2  inches. 
This  is  for  the  body  of  the  "bob."  Any 
strong  wood  will  do.  For  convenience 
rk  each  board  you  receive  from  the 
lumberyard.  Mark  this  plank  No.  1. 

For  plnnk  No.  2 get  nn  oak  piece  3 feet 
by  1 foot  by  1 inch.  From  this  cut  two 
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FIG.  2 


over  bumps  they  would  be  likely  to  tear 
loose  from  the  other  part  of  the  "bob.” 
Besides,  when  hinged  in  this  manner  the 
Bleds  take  a great  deal  of  the  shock  of  the 
bump.  Now  put  on  your  body-pinnk  and 


lolt  < 


i the  c 


finished. — The  Round  Table. 


f.t  Hole  E ; SPRING  HOLDER 


circular  pieces,  each  with  n radius  of  0 
inches.  Screw  these  pieces  to  the  under 
side  of  the  plnnk  No.  1,  one  with  its 
center  0 inches  from  one  end  of  the  plnnk, 
nnd  the  other  with  its  center  IS  inches 
from  the  other  end  of  the  plnnk.  The 
former  will  be  nt  the  front  end  nnd  the 
latter  at  the  back  end  of  the  "bob."  With 
an  inch  bit  bore  n hole  through  the 
center  of  each  of  these  pieces,  nnd  also 
through  plank  No.  1. 

Pieces  No.  3 should-  be  two  oak  boards, 
each  10  feet  by  5 inches  by  3-4  inch.  Nos. 
4,  5,  and  C,  each  of  oak,  should  be  10  feet 
by  3 inches  by  1 1-2  inches,  G feet  by 
1 foot  by  3-4  inch,  nnd  3 feet  by  1 foot 
by  1 inch,  respectively. 

From  pieces  No.  3 cut  four  runners  with 
dimensions  ns  shown  in  Fig.  1.  When 
these  runners  nre  cut  out  take  them  to  a 
blacksmith  nnd  have  them  shod  just  os 
common  sleds  are  shod.  After  the  runners 
Iinve  beeu  shod,  lay  them  down  und  chisel 
the  holes  A,  B,  C,  D,  nnd  with  a 1 1-2  inch 
bit  bore  the  holes  E and  F.  The  first- 
named  set  of  holes  should  be  3-4  by  3-4 
inch. 

Rip  plank  No.  4 down  the  middle  for  4 
feet  S inches.  Saw  these  two  pieces  into 
parts  each  14  inches  long.  Make  a 
shoulder  on  each  end  of  these  eight  pieces 
3-4  of  nn  inch  long  nnd  3-8  of  nn  inch  deep 
(Fig.  1).  From  the  remainder  of  No.  4 
cut  four  spring-holders  (Fig.  1).  Then 
fit  four  braces  nnd  two  spring-holders 
between  ench  pair  of  rtinners.  Fasten  the 
braces  with  wire  unils,  but  do  not  fasten 
the  spring-holders,  ns  it  is  necessary  that 
they  should  turn.  When  these  braces 
fastened  turn  the  sleds  over  nnd  screw 
corner  irons  in  the  angles  formed  by  the 
braces  nnd  the  runners.  This  mnkes 
very  strong  nnd  durable  sled,  which  w 
stand  a great  strain. 

From  plnnk  No.  5 cut  four  strips,  each  3 
feet  by  G Inches  by  3-4  inch.  These  nre  I 
springs  and  nre  to  be  securely  screwed 
the  spring-holders  (Fig.  1).  Cut  fr< 
oak  two  pieces  (X  in  Fig  2).  ChUel  the 
tapering  hole  A 1 1-2  inch  square  ni 
top  and  1 inch  square  nt  the  bottoi 


High  Office  Comes  High 

IN  Michael  McCarthy's  story  of  Gallow- 
glass  it  is  related  that  a certain  Irish 
priest,  desiring  to  be  mode  bishop,  sent 
a check  for  five  thousand  dollars  to  a dis- 
creet friend  in  Rome,  nnd  nnother  for  a 
like  amount  payable  in  two  months.  He 
calculated  that  if  the  appointment  wns  not 
made  he  could  stop  the  payment  of  the 
second.  But  Italy  was  too  much  for  Ire- 
land thnt  time,  and  no  mnn  was  appointed 
bishop  within  the  two  mouths.  So  the 
second  check  was  duly  cashed.  But  the 
wily  Father  knew  an- 
other game,  aud  he  hnd 
to  act  quickly  because 

Rome  hinted  that  an- 
other mnn  wns  to  be 
appointed  bishop  by  tbe 
Holy  Father.  He  made 
his  promissory  note  for 
third  five  thousand,  payable  in  three 
months  in  case  that  he  should  be  ap- 
pointed bishop  iu  the  meantime.  This 
proved  cffectunl  nnd  the  good  mnn  received 
his  miter  and  ring. 

I'e  are  reminded  of  this  by  wbnt  the 
spapers  are  now  telling  in  reference  lo 
the  recently  mode  cardinals  nt  Rome.  It 
is  said  thnt  the  expenses  incurred  by  a 
ly  mnde  cardinal  are  very  considerable. 
The  fees  pnynble  on  receipt  of  the  papal 
bull  conferring  the  dignity  amount  to  $403. 
d on  the  day  of  the  consistory  nt  which 
: new  dignitary  is  installed  be  has  to  pay 
further  sum  of  $G40  to  the  treasurer 
of  the  pnpal  court,  besides  innumerable 
gratuities  ranging  from  $2  for  ench  of 
the  singers  in  the  Sisline  Chapel  choir  up 
to  much  larger  sums  for  higher  officials. 

The  cardinal's  ring  is  supplied  by  the 
Propaganda  for  $000,  the  price  fixed  by 
Pius  VII  ; and  the  robes  and  hats  come 
to  nhout  ns  much  again.  The  clergy  of 
the  cardinal's  titular  church  in  Rome  ex- 
pect a donation  of  nt  least  $2,000.  Then 
for  three  days  after  his  installation  the 
new  prince  of  the  church  holds  receptions 
to  receive  congratulations  nt  which  refresh- 
ments have  to  be  provided  ou  a liberal 

Altogether  the  costs  arc  estimated  at 
about  $10,000,  or  more  than  twice  the 
annual  income  allotted  to  each  member 
of  the  Sacred  College,  $4,005. 

One  of  the  new  cardinals  is  said  lo 
have  giveu  to  the  Pope  $10,000  upon  the 
occasion  of  his  first  nudience,  nnd  after- 
ward $10, (MX)  more.  Besides  this  he  has 
paid  $15,000  for  fees,  gratifications,  and 
other  things. 

We  wonder  what  a poor  mnn  would  do 
if  he  were  appointed  to  be  n cardinal. 
Probably  this  does  not  often  hnppen. 


At  the  Art  Exhibition.  Flaherty. — 
Sure  nn'  if  thot’s  art.  what  is  art,  anyway? 

Mrs.  Flnherty.— Well.  Mike,  it  must  be 
like  when  n feller  takes  an’  paints  some- 
thing wlint  never  wns  on’  calls  it  what 
isn't. — Hariard  Lampoon. 


